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Public Policy for Children: A Psychological Perspective 

A marked featua^ of sociopolitical activity. in recent y^ars 

has been the effort to, f gster- the ledal, political, and social- 

psyich.ological- status of v«rrious groups that have-, historically, 

been disenfranchised, discriminated against, and denied .their 

^legitimate righfts: The heightened consciousness regarding blacks, 

other ethnic minorii^ies, and women has been extended fo include 

children. This^ increased awareness of children's rights is one * 

factor contrij^uting to contemporary ferment regarding public 

policies for children (N. Feshbach & S. Feshbach, Note 1) ^ 

An even more salient factor has been the federal investment in 

educational, health and welfare programs designed to meet the 

*, 

needs of various groups of children during the p^st two decades. 
Further, phanges in the social structure such as the increasing 
proportion' of single mothers and women in 'the labor market have 
created additional •'pressures' for federal support for larly care ' 
taking and early educational resources ^or young children. Psy- 
chologists have became centrally involved in these social and ^ 
'educational issues iA several different capacities — as developers 
and^as evaluitors of programs as experts testifying on the 
efficacy of various procedures emd prog^rams, and as advocates 
fof children. » . * . ' ' ^ 

However., the entrance of psychologists into the decision . 
making arena of public policy ^affecting children, despite its 
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^importance and necessity; canfto't be described as ^ harmonious 
procession. The marchers, to extend the metaphor, are frequently - 
put of step and occasionally even trip. each, other; some feel they. ,• • 
have earned, or perhaps inherited, the prerogative of leading 
the parade while others are attempting to ch^ll^nge the 4elf- 
appointed drum major,s and magorettes.' Further, there arel still 
many who are" not only reluctant to enter the procession bufc' who 
are engaged in vigorous efforts to dj.scourage others from pa^rti- 
cipation. The conflict, confusion and cacophony that, in our 
opinion, characterizes our discipline's current posture regarding 
the rale of policy does not serve the best interests of psychology. 

More important, if does not serve the -best interests of children 

• - •■ ; . , I 

-and their fajnilies.' ' 

m 

If. is the th^is of this paper that the formulation of public 

. -• ' . - ^ • ' ' ' ' 

policy afefQcting' children requires the participation pf a wide ' 

spectrum of psychological experts. - The latter should include 'both 

the basic researcher and the applied practitioner, .^ach of whom, ^ ' . 

has something importantf to contribute to , this disdussion'. Psy- - ■ 

choiegists may contribute to po-licy analysis and debate in tRe„role 

of expert or as advocate. ^ We shall consider the' importance >©f 

distinguishing between these roles, while, being parti cularly^^care- 

ful to^^a^<^4.ecl[uating vigor of advocacy with certainty of scientific 

judgment, HoweverV it is our contention that ih the last analysis, 

ail psychologists working "with children have the responsibility fef 

functioning as advocates 'for ' children . Both children and' the , » 
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profession will benefit from this process—children, through- the 
• * * , 

articulation of their needs .a^'d efforts in their behalf by pro-. 

. fessipnals, and"the,.-*2^:ter, through the sharpening of values and 

'A the interchange of diverse views that policyUanalysis entails'. i 

m t- 

- .There are ma^y questions that can be raised in regard to the 

pBychblogist^s role in the area of- public ipolic/' for children. 

We shall focus pn twof issues: the first is addressed to a clarifi- 

cation of roles — of tJfte psychologist as expert, as advocate, and * " 

« 

as a participant iiT policy analysis ^nd policy making. The second 
is concerned with a consideration of who shall fuifction as.^^n expert 
and/or as *an advocate, cmd the , mechcinism by which JJie views of 

r 

psychologists can be most effectively formulat^' and' ekpress'^d. 
/ ' * . The diverse roles that psychologists assume in the public? 
policy process — as experts,, as Advocates,' ks policy participants, 
are all clearly related. Nevertheless, there are important dis- 
tinctions among them^ distinctions that when ignored may confuse 
the public and create problems for the profesiiofi. The role of. 
"expert" is a technical . one , drawing upon the specialized training 
T and experiences that define the' profession. The psychologist's 

krtowledge of relevant research literature, methodological sophis- 
tication ahd clinical aTi,d related Competencies, provide the 
ingredients of his or he^ "expertise." These skills are used 
for evaluative purposes whpn the psychologist is called upon to 
^ ' function in the ^role of expert. The evaluation may range from 

/ appraising the research literature ^pertinent to some issue affecting 
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children, and assessing the lik^ely utility of a proposed proce- 
dure for achieving a-particular behavioral goal, to suggesting a • 
recommended course of action. ^ * • • ^ 

•The psychologist as advocate, in scontrast to the expert 
rolej may be conceptualized as. an effort extended by .a professional 
in behalf -^of particular ne^ds of children or ' Ih effort" to realize 
, particular valueg that affect children. While the t^^oroW^ay 
^ overlap in .some w^ys, they differ in several- .fiin'^tionally slgni- 

ficant respects.- The expert., traditionally, is reactive, being* ^ 
' typically called upon. to render a judgment. The advocate, 'however, 
IS engaged ioi the active- pursuit -or defense of a program believexJ- " 
to be in the interests of children. Thus, psychologists' engaged in 
• the effort to eliminate the use of corporal punishment in public- 

schools have sought out opportunities to testify, Jiave disseminated/ 
^ through articles and public addresses, the arguments against the 
us^ of corporal punishm^ent an* have promulgated alternative modes 
, of .discipline and behavior control .(N. Feshbach, et all Note 2). ' 
However, some experts, concerned about.Vhe degree of scientific 
support for -alleged deleterious consequences of c^orporai punishfhent, 
.Ijave been loath to coJli^nit^^ in regard to i^fjh ^Is&ue. ^ ' • 

Experts, with some^unf ortunate exceptions, in general, remain, 

' r 

• close to the theoretical and empirical bases for their judgments; - 
. • prpbatoili£le,s and qlialif icaticJtis ^re a>ttached to their statemehts. 
Advocates, vhile possibly remaining close .to their .data, base, 
have ch^bsen a course^of action. In, the expert role, the evidentiary 
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status of a prqfJojsitipn is primary., In the advocacy role,, the.. 
needs '^of cHild^.fen, and other groups as welL, assuine'a higher position 
in the value hierarchjj. , , 

Unfortunately, role behavior in the -real world is COTiplex and 

* < * 

does, not neatly accord with ^the distinctions that have been made. 
Some aavocates'function primarily as experts restricting their 
advocacy role to a review of the evidence supporting a particular* 
policy position. Some experts maj^ become very active in their 
opposition to advocacy, so^much go that they are esseitt-i-aj.ly fun-, 
ctioning as advocates. Thus ""experts" wl^ ^may actively 'campah 
to blpck the American Psyphological Association from taking a 
position on the use' o,f corporal punishment in the schools are 
implicitly adopting ah advocacy role in support of the status quo. 
Whether ar not their advocacy is based^ upon the belief that the 
scientific evidence does ;iot warrant a change in this particular 
social policy or tjie belief that the elimination of caning in 
British schools is- a symptom if not the cause of Britain;s economic 
and political decline, the effect is the^same: suppoft of current 
institutional practices in regard t;o corporal punisliment. In blrief , 
we-cannot eschew the advocacy role. Thi^ is.'a matter that will 
be considered again at the -conclusion of this paper. ' • 

To illustrate further differences between the expert and 
advocate roles, it is useful to examine these rdles in the context, 
of a brpad policy issu'e such as federal subsidy of Vaycare centers. 
The adoption of such. a program entails a number -pf consideratiqns — 
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, political, economic^ social, educational and psychological; and' the 
policy maker draws upon experts -f ran' aili' of these .areas to arrive^, 
at a decision. , Within t^e e^jacation'al-ps'ychological domain, there', 
are a variety of -questaons ^concerning which expert evaluations and. 
inferences are pertinent. What are the developmental effects of' 

^participation in daycare programs?! Are these effects shor.t-lived 

or enduring? How does such pa^tticipation by the child affect the 

family structure, particular!^ "the child's relationship with the 

other falmily members? What are the differences in the pattern 

of the .child's development between participation in daycare centers, 

versus attendance at a home nursery or being raisejj at hcane a 

single parent who does not work, or being ra^ed in an intapt two 

parent,* family structure? What are the a\ternatj.ves foi: the single 

parent who must w^rk? What are the psychological effects of not * 

providing ^iaycare on the care giver? These questions are not 

exhaustive or sufficient. A statement of effects' without a speca- 
} 

fication of conditions is only half an answer; and in this case 
half may be worse. than none. Thus we would want to know whether 
variations in daycare ^enters result, in substantial differences 
in developmental outcomes. Can we specify .the properties of a 
quality daycare program and formulate minimal and ideal standards? 
Are 'there. significant individual differences in the effects of 
daycare? Can. we, or perhaps more to the point, jieed we identify 
children for whom daycare ' is an undesirable alternative? And there 

are, of course, still other va'riables, pertaining to personnel 

■* t- 
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be evaluated by the' psyc^iolbgist . 

In responding to these questio^js^ the expert, draws upon two 
primary sources of data — that provided by research findings and 
that provided by professional^ observations. We wish to empha^^ize 
the^point that ^thfe -observations gathered in the cpui^|||||jof profes- ' 
sional experience as well as. the obser\?at2.olis^ obtained I'n tiie course 
of scienti^i^ ^udies are relevant to.the fonuulati^ of expert judg- 
ments. In regard to the daycare issue, professional observations 
m^ be usefully divided into two sub-sets, those based on the actual 
involvement in the management of daycare c^ntj&rs and those obtained 

. • *■ 

in the course of clinical practice. As a rule, each .of these data 
sources -^ill be represented by different groups of experts; arhd 
while there may be .concurrence amor|g ^ll these ty^s of experts, : ^ 
differences in^ evaluations are much more likely be the case. 
For the research^, the effects and desirability of daycare is an 
open question to ba resolyed by ^he verdict of the findings. The 
major probleny usually confronting thfese *6xperts is. a gap between 
the available research an^the specific question at issue. Unfor- 
tunately, definitive stu<?ies are rarely at ha^^d, and the scrientists' 
statements concerning the effects of daycare and relevant parameters 
must be qualified.. However, there is strikitig, variation among 

c 

researchers as to the degree of evidence they may require to make 
an assertion at a high level o^' confidence, and as to their willing- 
ness to bridge the gap between a modest data base and^ an important 
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social judgfhent. This is not to say tllat scientists should not, 

' ' * , . • • • • \ I 

: proffer evaluations regarding daycare or other issues df moment but 

in doing so, the cautions and caveats that our limited knowledge 
occasions/should be detailed. . \ ^ 

Profess-ional pract^tic^ners , in.contr^t,' c^n be more confident 
ib their, assertion? fi^asmuch their evaluations, while subjective, 
carry no pretension beyomd .the range of theijr ability and expedience; 
They do. not speak-in the name of Science, ^mantle that elicits an • 
aura of impersonal objectivity ajid established fact. The. frame 
Of ^reference of the professional di/irectly inxfolved in daycai:^ also 
differs from that of the researcher. The former, in a very real 
sense, has alrea^dy made a commitirypnt. to propositions regarding 
which the resecfrcher maybe uncertain. Thus, in general, profe^ 
sionals involved, i^ daycare "are likely to believe in th^ positive 
value of daycare for the young chil^d. If daycare were harmful to 
children- or ineffective/ they would presumably be engaged in some v 
other activity. Their concerns are much more likely to ^e with 
the type' of daycare program and mode of support rather than with 
the value of daycare as such. The scientist-expert may take the 
position that individually' ba^sed professional judgments ^are an 
unreliable data source and ought not enter into the decision making 
process. This is a cavalier, although not uncommon, position in 
matters regarding' children. ^ 

The issue of |he relative weights of sgientif icPver'sus oth^r 
professional judgments in the evaluation of daycare,, or .Head Start, 
or parent training, is. a complex' one that warrants more exhaustive 
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' analysis 'than the tilne limits tihis paper permit. For our * 
/ * / • > \ • > , , 

/ pwrposesi, it is pertinent to note that one important paranieter . is 

the adequacy of the research assessment— tKat is, the validity * 

' I . ' ' ' ' • 4 

of thfe measure*,.- the procedures, the comprehensiveness of the 

evaluation, the 'degree of replicability' of research findings, the 

degree of inference recjuired and so Ipn. Another parameter is the 

1 . ^ /. 

extent of, professional experience *with varying types of daycare * 

. ' , 1 ^ . . 

models and var;^ing populations. ' ' 

• , Judgments from another data source — e:fpei:ience^derived from 

clinical samples are, in this ^stance, unreliable. ^ An observation 

fhat a youngster who attended a daycare center has behavjor problems 

. or that- some children h%ve emotional disturbances that-ir^y be 

• related to daycare placement provides no bas^ for a .generalized 

judgment about daycare. Moreover,' conclixfsions based on untested 

cliniQ5lj:heory-7e.g. it, is harmful to maintain children in day-. 

care ^centers because they will be deprived of maternal gratif ipa- ^' 

tion of basic narturance needs, are no more than speculation and 

do not darry the same status as research findings or direct daycare 

obsarvat;^^s. It itiay be noted that the clinician ^sT perspective, 

qua cliii;Lqian, n(5^ less than the researcher's perspective ^^6. the' 

practitioner's perspective, disposes the texpert towar^J a particular 

judgment. In general, the clinician tends tp be disposed toward 

a negative evalu^ti^)n, the dafyc^re^racty^tionex toward a positive 

iEvaluation; and the researcher toward a skeptical evaluation. 

The\ differing perspectives of the researcher ^ind the practi- 

tioner, whei¥ taken conjointly, provide- a usefu»l balance in' the 
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determijftitlpn^ ©f publi£: policy^ A t>ractitioner*s commitment toward 

parti<:iular .p^-6graia can, be .tempered and balanced by the r^searcfiet Vs 
Isy'slfcetn^^ of^that progr^r ^Conversely / .the researcher's . 

evaluation'ran be tempered and balanced by- the clinician's- experience. 
Policy issues in regard to compensatory education are a case in 

: A' ' \ - ■ • 

point." ..The exter^sive^ evaluation of federal funding of a number <bf 

,compe^atory education programs has resulted in serious questioning* 

as to; wheth^pr these funds are accomplishing 'the objectives for 

which they were intended, despite' thp enth-asiasm ofvmany practitioners 

for these' pr4%^ms. ^ At the same ti^e> the experience and pej[spec-v 

tive of the prafttition^ has ^helped temper -the -negaj|:ivfe .conclusions 

d^wn by some researchers. ^For example,, practitioners, rfkperiencqs 

^ . * \ ' ^ * 

with compensatory educational programs Helped balance the. sweeping 

pessimistic generalizations and the -unwarranted genetic inferences \ 

made by Jensen in -his provocative Harvard Review JPa^er ( 19|^) . " 

These latter ob^servations aire particularly impbrtant 'to 'consider 

in forTnulatiiig public policy, given the' fact that the evaluation 

datd used by_Jen^en were largely based on programs that took many 

different forms, had been* in - effect short periods of^ime, many' 

OBI less, and were administered with varying degrees of 

efficiency and enthusiasm. 

t ^ ' J .* ' 

In ,|iddition^ the differing perspectives provided by the- 

researcher and the practitioner have differ-ent relataonships to the 

» 

advocacy role,. Professional practiee implicitly entails^ a form of ^ / 
advocacy. The ^professional - involved in daycare is, an advocate of f 
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y daycare for children although possibly nol; an advocate of federal* 
■ - subsidiMtion .of daycare. One might expedt^then,' thaf practitioners 
•will recognise the ' need for §nd participate in child aSvocacy "pro- ' 
grams" at a much earlier point than th-e researcher cdncerned vith 
■ child development". • Thus, it /has been the professional practitioners 
plus a' sprihklin^ of resear^hers3arf|jl^ BacJtgrounds, who 

have been in the vanguard 4f^he ^fli^^^Vo eli^Tinatfcorpdral 
.punishment in educational institutions, to develgp ^ograms to 
counteract child* abuse,^ to augment mental health research for child- 
^ren, and to e^jjpand. the scope of dayc^e and other early " chi Idhood ■ 
facilities. The initial differences in entry .in , the. advocacy role 
make somd tension between the researcher jind the pra<J|^tionei? 
almost in^^i table, a te'ifeipn thaF becomes exacerbated when a recent 
^*^v.al to a child'.advocalcy cause beccanes a 'primary spokesperson 
in policy matters. " i ■ " ' , 

' The process of advocacy, while a directed effort to change 
policy, shc^ld be distinguished from the more general role that . 
psychoXogis€s could play In the formulation and ' implementation of 
policy.. Policy analysis entails a consideration of alternatives,. 

potential benefits and costs for each al^rnaitive, and their 
asspciated probabilities, require specification. Moreover, soirie " 
quantitatiye* ord^ing^^f thre costs ^nd^behef itg, even if only On 
a nominal scale, is, required. The question of who shall 'assign* • ' ^ 
Values to emotional costs, cognitive . gains, finSncIaT^xpenditures, 
material welf-^e, pol'itical iiability is a- thorny one Is^^ tHe ' 
prbblein of fiow it should be done. In essence, the recoiWli^tion. 
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.of cpliflicting. vafues is the'core of the political jprocess. 
' Wh'ejreasf^ adults may communicate their/interests through political 
actipnsj children are not a poten.t constituency. Nor are very 
young ^X2hi Id ren^ capable af cognizing their interests. It appeals 
'.then that childi^en's ihterests require representation by t)ther 
groups or individuals.. P^frents are\ of course,' 1:he most important ' 
of these groups. Professionals constitute another group, the^x 
♦ value attributions frequently. But not^ always, coinciding with* 
' . those of parents. ^ 

.Tlje formulatiorv of policy entails still another element that 
warrants comment, namely the analysis of the forces necessary to 
bring about and maintain a policy, change. Thus, it is^insuf f icient 
to decide that increased federal support of daycare is desirable 
and >^ 'allocate funds for this purpose if one cannot insure that 
daycare centers will maintain their vitali^ty^and e.f fectiveness.* 
• ^ Analogously , one might concur* in a policy permitting the i^se of 
aversive procedures to^modify the behavior of^eripusly disturbed 
« children engaged in self-destructiVe actions. -However, if one 

j^buld not control the spread of aversive methods of behavior control 
" to a wider array of children, or the use of .these aversive^proce- 
N^res as'punlrsTiment ^for deviat-ions from prescribed behaviors, then 
the adpption of the policy will have proved to have been counter- 
productive. Iir short, policy formulation and research entail a 
cornprehensive analysiis.-of options and their consequences.' Th^ 
, policy maki^ should have a sitstems orientation, sensitive to the 
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. — ^ ripples and countercurrents 'that adoption- of a* particular policy 
inight initiate* Therefore, policy research', whether carried out 
by a psycholo^st or another professional, must be, 'to quote " 
Etiziani (1971) ,^J^evitably critical. " ' ' 

Advocacy may constitute the outcome of a particular .policy 
analysis butj^not necessarily. Advocacy can be more fruitfully 
coni:eived^as the expression of a particular interest group. Since 
the interest group witH which we are concerned consists o'i children 
/ who cannot articulate and act in an organized manner on their 

interests/ we believe that, it-^ is entirely proper that- psychologists — 
whether investigators or practitioners, also function in ^an ^gidvocacy 
"^role. • 

Individuals whose professign- is intimately llTrvked to children — . 
research scientists-, clinicians, educators, pediatricians, pro- 
bation. of f icers — the last is long and should, of course, include 
^^ parents--have a special responsibility toward children. Many 

derive their livelihood frcirt ^ork with children by observing them, . 
writing about them or through lecturing about them; and for ji\\\s 
^reason, if for no other, have an obligation to represent: the b6st 
interests of children, however one'^def ifr%5 "best interests.*' In 
using words such as "obligations" and "responsibility," one runs 
- the risk'*df appearing moralistic, $Ven pal|ronizing. However, we 
would 'sii^gest that the "ought" implied in these phrases does not 
derive from the invocation of '^a "superego"-type structure, but 
rather is^ based upon a clarif icatipn of the dimensions and ramifi- 
. cations af a professional role that entails involvement with' 
, children. There is extant' a view of this professional role that 

15 ' . ' 
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encourages dissociation from i'nvolvement in the representing of 
children's interests" and in the real worid of policy and politics. 
However, we are asserting that. by virtue of their professional . 
» activities in studying' and working with, children and their families, > 
psychologists have also acquired the role of being onq of the spokes- 
persons for* chil-<3ren>. 

t 

At this pdint, we turn to the^second .principal issue to which ' 
this paper is ^ddressed--nainely , th^ mechanism for participation 
of psychologists as jidvocates and as experts in furthering the 
best mterest^B of. children. Another way of phrasing this issue is 

to ask who shall be the expert and child advocate. There is, of 

I 

course, the obvious distinction between individuals* who speak for 
themselves and individuals who speak for the profession. Any 
psychologist can presumably speak for him/herself in suppprt of 
a value affecting .children. The interesting .question is how the 
profe?6ion caa arrive at agreement regarding evaluation of instru- 
mentalities,' aod articulation of children's needs, and how it can 
best represerft agreement and differences in views, whe/! the latter ' 
exist, ^th^y^ so often do, in the implementation of publi9 policy 
for children. . ' ^ 

In stating the question in this form, ' iti-^tlTcl ear that we are 
expressing ^ome dissatisfaction with the current stat^ of affairs 
with respect to .the participation of psycholo^jgTsts in the formulation 
6f public policy that" affects children. From our perspective, ^the 
role that psychology an^ psychologists have played inJthe social 
policy' arena has frequently been idiosyncratifc, haphazard, and 
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often, fortuitous. In^addition, as has been indicated earlier^ , 
• participation in -the policy process has been characterized by 
tension between the "experts" and "advocates" and also by ambi- 
valence, especially on the part of scientist experts. Many of 
the latter often, and appropriately, have serious reservations • 
aljout extrapolating from available data to qomplex socia^l propo- 
sitions. AS a consequence, they question the . legitimacy of psycho- 
logists leaving the worl^ of scientific journal's and monoglraphs . . 
and engaging in the world of social policy. Other researchei^s, , ' 
gi^en the sime data base, have no hesitation in asserting "scientific;' 
justificat^n for a major social policy position. Still other * ' 
researchers, perhaps reluctantly, assume the mantle of- social 
responsibility and act as spokespeople for the scientific profes- 
sional, with the implicit assumption of the irrelevancy of the ' 
wealth of- practitioner observations. ^ * . " 

As a consequente, when not haphazard, the participation* 'of ^ 
psychologists in the policy process has been elitist and restric- * 
tive. We recognize that scientific issues Cannot be resolved by 
a democratic votfe. At the same time, it must a'lso be reco^ni^eyd 
that co^ensug among investigators plays an important ro'le in the 
scientific process of winnowing fact from fiction. * In addition, 
and most .important , the*^current state of. knowledge regarding the 
development of the child allows for 'veto little expression' of 
scientific certainties. Under these dRcumstances , the judgment^-,' 
of many psychologists, including practitioners, become pextirvent.^ k 
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•A mechanism is needed that woj(fl& facilitate the participation of $ 
the psychological community inMrne policy making process, and that s - 
would provide a conduit. to the policy makers for the transmission 
of professional judgments regarding poliby issues .t>ertainlng to 
childr^en. One of the important consequences Qf such an endeavor- 
* is. that differing values, as well as differing intexpretations 
of extant' data, would be communicate^ . Given the state of 
sciehtifi.c and c],iiiic/l knowledge of children and their settings,/ 
and the low probability of definitive data in the very near • 
future, values, explicit or implicit, inevitably enter into l:he , #; 



^evaluation process. 

What is required then, , is astructure by which all psychologists 
who. deal with children have an opportunity to participate in the 
policy dialogue. The open workshops on social policy affecting 
children that were held just prior to the 1^77 meetings of the 
Society fpr Research in Chil^ Development are etn ej^ample and. a 
Step in ^^e direction we are advocating. However, conventipn 
participation is of nec^sity limited — limited in time and atten- . 
dance. The Association for the Advancement of Psychology proVj^des 
a very useful forum for the interchange between psychology and legis- 
latures. Psychologist's Rave input into this 'i^erdhange .through 
' ^ their elected trustees, through volunteer activity and through s 

survey responses. Grgamization at local levels 'of psychologists, ^ 
, with feedback of e5fpert judgments^ and advocacy positions to AAP or 
a central APA group, would provide the range of views require^L to . 
arrive at representative judgm^its. * Equally important, it would 

ERLC - . ; . ... 
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pffer a mechanism by ^which psychologists can become involved in 
the eui^rent ferment of policy considejaVionj^ affect ihg .chilth^wi. 
Division 9 Bapa,^SPSSI, has' organi;sed local chapters that. 
' concern themselves wfth a vari^^ty of loc^l and national issues, to 
.whicH psychological knowledge is ^-germane* .The SPS-SI model cah . ^ 

be profitably extended to other divisions o'fi.APA that are concerned- 
•with children's issues. Each division might appoint' a divisional-, 
level' poli'cy .committee' or might nor^inaite members to" a" .ce'ntral APA ' 
'tJtajBmitteeV., The!- function 6«g. tjie APA J.evel commit tefe would' be to 
organize and* summaf lee the ^tBitetnents^-Veceived from Ideal chapters. ^ 
The APA conupi^ttee <^ children'' s- policy^ould alSb distribute to 
the Ipcal jsommitt^^s a iset of'polioy questdons for -their considera- 
tAon* The' latteTA /of course, n'ee<3 not iiest^xct themselves -solely ^ 

•to Jbl7e .i3iaa'cat§d* tOplt^s-but '6ould;-r*feView other issues that', have | 

• * ^ ' . > * ' ' *» ' * ' ^ 

* , ^ SE>eai^l local 're Ifeva^nce.. Jt .is ,true> that these local chapters - 

* might tie mSide upr.of a 'p6tpoilrri p.f dev^lopmentar psychologists'" 
who call 'thieaiVelvisis'^ b^sic ^seien^ists , ^Applied researchers, early 

. \ • \/ ^ - ^ ^ ^ • * ^V-^ ' 

childhi?6d''ecjugatdrs / diinlcransV tV^che,rs. a*id /administrators. 
HoveyeXr whethey not : thie .,"itelt/ing^-pot" theory will apply to' this 
miic of pppul(^t:iQhs,' th^y have -^m^thi^g^^ learn, frdm eadh^ other, 
^ and ou'r thinlcihg' arrd advoc^acy regarding po'iicies> af fectirhg children 
should be the better for it. . . * 



In the tlast analv^iig/- we are a^ advocates, ^either, through 
, conscious* support of* a pjfirti'cul^r policy ox through passive 



inaction. 



/ 



Inasmuch as we-ar^^ professionals who, .through practice or research, 
are involved >/ith cjiildren, wa conscious;and shared articulation ^md 
"formulation of policy ^issues would seem the "appropriate patfl fee / " 



pursue . . 
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